5th  &  Market 
Highrise  Plan 

by  Rob  Waters 

A  Los  Angeles  shopping  center  developer 
announced  plans  early  last  month  to 
construct  a  massive,  one  million -square-foot 
office  and  retail  highrise  at  the  comer  of 
Fifth  and  Market  Streets.  It  would  replace 
the  largely  empty  Lincoln  building  located 
next  to  the  Emporium. 

Although  the  project  exceeds  the  maximum 
density  and  height  outUned  in  the  City 
Planning  Department's  proposed  Downtown 
Plan.  Mayor  Feinstein  has  already  endorsed 
it,  caUing  it  "an  excellent  solution." 

But  community  leaders  in  both  the  South 
and  North  of  Market  neighborhoods  were 
quick  to  denounce  the  project,  saying  it  was 
too  tall,  too  bulky,  too  dense  and  too 
disruptive. 

Developer  Sheldon  Gordon,  whose  back- 
ground consists  largely  of  shopping  center 
development,  predicts  that  the  project  will 
help  revitalize  the  area.  "This  will  become 
the  new  retail  hub  of  San  Francisco,"  he 
said. 

Gordon's  proposal  calls  for  a  six-story 
structure  at  street  level  supporting  a 
28-story  tower  that  would  be  stepped  back 
from  the  street.  The  street  level  structures 
would  contain  a  total  of  almost  110,000 
square  feet  of  restaurants  and  small  stores; 
above  the  street  level  and  in  the  tower  would 
be  760.000  square  feet  of  office  space.  It 
would  also  include  an  interior  atrium  on  the 
ground  level  which  would  contain  a  waterfall 
and  hanging  gardens. 

But  Erik  Schapiro  of  the  North  of  Market 
Planning   Coalition    was   critical    of  the 
continued  on  page  8 
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Critics  ChargeMisuse 
of  Mental  Health  Funds 


by  Wade  Hudson 

The  agency  that  holds  the  city  contract  to 
administer  three  Tenderloin  mental  health 
programs  gave  unauthorized  pay  raises 
totalUng  $27,000  -  mostly  to  highly-paid 
physicians  —  and  billed  the  City  for 
rehabilitation  work  that  was  never  per- 
formed, a  recent  state  audit  and  city  docu- 
ments revealed. 

These  irregularities  have  prompted  com- 
munity critics,  some  of  whom  have  long 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of 
the  programs,  to  mount  an  effort  to  block 
renewal  of  the  agency's  $1.2  million  city 
contract.  The  North  of  Market  Planning 
CoaUtion  has  joined  this  effort  and  is 
recommending  that  the  City  look  around  for 
another  agency  to  handle  the  contract. 

But  agency  representatives,  while  acknow- 
ledging that  there  were  some  technical 
violations  of  the  contract,  insist  that  they  are 


The  streets  of  the  Tenderloin  got  a  good 
scrub  last  month  as  hundreds  of  volunteers 

scraped,  swept,  peeled,  polished  and 
generally  spruced  up  the  neighborhood. 
Congrats  and  thanks  to  all  who  helped. 


IIMVM  iMPiMiLii,  a  poi 

is  endorsed  by  the  city's  mental  health  chief. 


The  contractor,  San  Francisco  Medical 
Center  Outpatient  Improvement  Program 
Inc.,  administers  the  Tenderloin  Clinic,  the 
Central  City  Day  Treatment  Center  and  the 
City-wide  Recidivism  Team,  which  together 
constitute  the  basic  pubUc  mental  health 
services  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Their  contract,  which  is  negotiated  cmnually 
with  the  city,  will  expire  June  30.  It  must  be 
renewed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  whose 
Health  Committee  will  hear  the  issue  on 
June  12  at  City  Hall. 

City  contracts  for  provision  of  services 
contain  specific  language  detailing  how  the 
money  will  be  spent  and  contractors  are 
required  to  seek  city  approval  for  any 
significant  modifications  they  wish  to  make. 
But  when  a  surplus  of  funds  was  generated 
during  the  course  of  last  year,  due  to  lag 
time  in  filling  vacancies,  the  program 
unilaterally  decided  to  spend  the  money  on 
pay  raises  and  didn't  formally  consult  or 
inform  the  city. 

^  ^  continued  on  page  12 


lenant  Attorney  Battles 
Incumbent  Judge 


by  Rob  Waters 

A  tenant  attorney  and  self-described  under- 
dog who  recently  won  a  record-setting 
$300,000  settlement  for  illegally  locked-out 
tenants  is  seeking  to  unseat  a 
well-connected  incumbent  judge  in  the  only 
contested  judicial  election  on  the  June  5 
ballot. 

Jonathon  McCurdy,  a  member  of  the  West 
Bay  Legal  Cooperative,  is  running  on  a 
tenants '  rights  platform  in  his  effort  to 
capture  the  seat  of  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Albert  WoUenberg,  a  14-year  veteran  of  the 
bench  first  appointed  by  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan. 

"I'm  running  as  the  tenants'  choice,  the 
renters'  choice,"  said  McCurdy  "because 
it's  at  a  point  in  San  Francisco  where  if  we 
don't  take  charge  of  (the  housing  situation) 
now,  many  of  us  won't  be  here  soon." 

McCurdy  argues  that  most  judges, 
N  particularly  his  opponent,  are  people  of 
a  privilege  and  often  landlords  themselves, 
2  who  defend  the  status  quo  and  all  too  often 
rule  in  favor  of  their  fellow  landlords.  "Most 
of  the  time,  judges  don't  decide  on  the  basis 
of  legality  but  on  the  basis  of  who  they 
associate  with  and  what  their  biases  are." 
he  says. 

WoUenberg  denounces  McCurdy's  tenant 
platform  as  "politicizing  the  judiciary  "  and 
defends  himself  as  being  "fair  and 
impartial." 


Jonathon  McCurdy 

'Tenants'  Choice' 

•'I  am  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  a  bias 
for  one  side  or  the  other."  WoUenberg  told 
the  Times.  "I  hear  the  cases  on  the  facts." 

WoUenberg,  a  native  San  Franciscan  whose 
father  was  a  federal  judge  and  whose 
grandfather  was  the  head  of  social  welfare 
continued  on  page  12 
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Election  Editorials 

It's  election  time  again  and  the  ballot  this 
round  is  more  confusing  than  ever.  Out  of 
the  propositions  on  the  local  ballot,  the 
Times  considers  the  following  three 
particularly  important  and  offers  its 
recommendations. 

i  A  ' 


YES  ON  'A 


Although  it  has  been  the  official  policy  of  the 
United  States  since  1935  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
government  of  San  Francisco  does  not 
collectively  bargain  with  its  employees . 
Management  is  not  allowed  to  ask  its 
workforce  to  consent  and  cooperate  with  its 
rules  and  goals;  employees  cannot  ask  their 
management  to  respect  their  needs  and  their 
dignity. 

Fringe  benefits  are  written  into  the  City 
Charter  one  by  one,  and  can  only  be 
adjusted  or  changed  by  Charter  Amendment 
and  a  vote  of  the  people.  It's  basically 
equivalent  to  requiring  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  how  many  days  of  sick  leave 
federal  employees  should  be  allowed. 

Proposition  A  on  the  June  ballot  would  allow 
San  Francisco's  workforce  to  bargain  for  the 
same  kind  of  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits  which  already  protect  the  famiUes 
of  public  workers  in  other  Bay  Area  and 
CaUfomia  cities  and  counties. 

San  Francisco  is  the  only  county  in  the  Bay 
Area  which  does  not  provide  health 
insurance  to  protect  the  families  of  its 
workers.  San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  the 
Bay  Area  which  does  not  provide  life 
insurance  for  its  workers .  Or  dental 
insurance.  Or  disability  insurance. 

Proposition  A  would  allow  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  ratify  collective  bargaining 
agreements  which  granted  fringe  benefits  to 
the  city '  s  workforce .  These  collective 
bargaining  agreements  could  be  ratified, 
however,  only  if  other  Bay  Area  workers 
were  already  entitled  to  those  benfits.  This 
would  end  the  practice  of  having  an  election 
to  change  the  Charter  every  time  labor  and 
management  agreed  that  some  change  in 
the  fringe  benefit  system  was  necessary. 

If  labor  and  management  did  not  agree,  or  if 
the  change  was  out  of  line  with  current  Bay 
Area  practices,  an  election  would  still  be 
required. 

Proposition  A  would  help  bring  San 
Francisco  labor-management  practices  in 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  state  and  allow  San 


Francisco's  nurses,  firefighters,  police 
officers,  and  other  employees  to  ask  their 
employers  for  the  same  kind  of  health  care 
for  their  families  that  most  workers  already 
enjoy. 

Mayor  Feinstein,  among  others,  is  opposed 
to  this  measure,  because  she  believes  it  will 
increase  costs  to  the  City.  While  this  is  true, 
we  beheve  it  is  more  important  to  treat 
workers  fairly— especially  at  a  time  when 
the  City  has  a  large  budget  surplus. 

The  Times  urges  a  'Yes'  vote. 


NOON  T 


Over  the  course  of  the  last  15  years,  a  battle 
has  waged  in  San  Francisco,  a  battle  that  can 
essentially  be  summarized  as  the  neigh- 
borhoods versus  the  special  interests.  It  is  a 
fight  that  the  Tenderloin  has  long  been  a 
part  of  ~  on  the  neighborhood  side. 

Tenderloin  was  there  when  it  voted  last 
November  for  Proposition  M  to  restrict  high- 
rise  growth.  And  we  were  there  when  we 
voted  on  several  occasions  to  elect  our 
Supervisors  by  district  to  assure  neigh- 
borhood representation. 

This  year,  this  is  a  new  power  grab  on  the 
ballot.  Proposition  I,  drafted  by  the  same 
small  band  of  political  manipulators  who 
repealed  district  elections,  would  cut  the 
size  of  the  board  of  Supervisors  from  eleven 
to  seven  and  shift  the  election  of  board 
members  from  even-numbered  years,  when 
major  national  candidates  are  elected  and 
more  people  vote,  to  odd-numbered  years 
when  turn-out  is  low.  What  will  this  do?  It 
will  mean  fewer  neighborhoods  will  be 
represented  by  fewer  Supervisors  who  will 
be  elected  by  fewer  people.  Special  interests 
will  increase  their  power  at  the  expense  of 
average  San  Franciscans. 

At  a  time  when  we  need  to  increase  citizen 
involvement  in  the  poUtical  process. 
Proposition  I  will  do  exactly  the  opposite.  It 
is  an  anti-democratic  and  elitist  measure. 

The  TIMES  urges  a  'No'  vote  on  Proposition 
I. 

YES  ON  'K' 

San  Francisco's  parks  and  playgrounds  are 
precious  resources  for  all,  young  and  old. 
They  have  been  purchased  and  maintained 
by  the  citizens  of  this  City  since  the 
beginning.  Now  the  comfort  and  desirability 


of  these  parks  is  being  eroded  and 
threatened  by  shadows  from  highrise 
buildings. 

Especially  threatened  are  the  parks  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  downtown  area.  These  are 
real  treats,  precious  oases  within  the  urban 
concrete  jungle.  But  buildings  are  on  the 
drawing  boards  that  would  cast  shadows  on 
Union  Square,  Sargeant  John  McCauley 
Park ,  and  the  coming  Father  Alfred 
Boeddeker  Neighborhood  Park. 

Proposition  K,  the  "Sunlight  Ordinance", 
will  prohibit  buildings  which  would  cast  a 
substantial  shadow  on  San  Francisco's  parks 
and  playgrounds.  The  Times  urges  a  "Yes" 
vote  on  K  to  preserve  sunUght  in  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

A  building  constructed  today  that  shades  a 
park  will  continue  to  block  the  sun  for  as 
long  as  that  building  exists.  We  should  all 
vote  ' '  Yes  "  on  K  so  that  we  can  continue  to  sit 
in  the  sun  and  so  that  future  generations  will 
be  able  to  sit  in  the  sun.  Vote  "Yes"  on  K. 

Punks  Rock  for 

Hosp.  House 

The  Sound  of  Music  nightclub  at  162  Turk 
Street  will  be  bopping  and  rocking  to  the 
sounds  of  three  hot  local  acts  in  a  special 
benefit  for  Hospitality  House  on  Saturday, 
June  16,  1984. 

Boy  Trouble,  Valedict  Tzu-zan,  and  Exotic 
Hipsters  will  provide  the  sounds  and 
rhythms  to  get  the  joint  jumping  and  the 
dancers  hopping.  Hospitality  House's 
Volunteer  Development  Program  will  be 
picking  up  the  proceeds. 

'We  want  to  see  our  neighbors  come  out, 
get  down  and  have  a  gas,  and  put  a  Uttle 
money  in  our  till  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Howard  Grayson,  Community  Donations 
Coordinator  for  the  House.  '  *  We  guarantee  a 
good  time." 

With  an  admission  price  of  just  four  dollars, 
the  event  is  a  true  entertainment  bargain. 
Mark  your  calendars,  dust  off  your  dancing 
shoes,  and  come  out  for  a  night  of  good, 
clean  fun  for  a  good,  clean  cause.  Anyone 
who  is  unable  to  come  may  send  a  donation 
to  Hospitality  House  at  146  Leavenworth  to 
help  this  worthy  and  needed  effort. 

If  you  have  further  questions,  or  would  like 
to  order  tickets  by  phone,  call  Howard 
Grayson  at  776-2102,  x.  19. 
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Hundreds  Seek  Ramada  Jobs 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Job  applications  from  nearly  600  Tenderloin 
residents  have  poured  into  the  offices  of  the 
Ramada  Hotel,  which  will  be  hiring  some 
250  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
before  its  doors  open  in  October. 

Ramada  General  Manager  John  Small  told 
the  Times  that  the  hotel  will  first  hire  those 
Tenderloin  residents  who  are  qualified 
before  "going  back  outside  the  community" 
to  consider  other  appUcations.  He  has  made 
the  same  commitment  in  negotiations  with 
the  Tenderloin  Ramada  Jobs  Coalition,  a 
collection  of  neighborhood  service  agencies 
which  have  been  negotiating  with  the  hotel 
to  secure  community  jobs. 

The  600  applicants  were  forwarded  to 
Ramada  by  agency  members  of  the 
Coalition,  who  screened  and  selected  them 
from  nearly  one  thousand  job-seekers. 


residents,"  said  Hospitality  House's 
Barbara  Arms,  who  said  she  is  referring  80 
applications  to  Ramada. 

The  appUcation  drive  was  kicked  off  early 
last  month  when  some  1500  Tenderloin 
residents  packed  into  Glide  Church  for  a 
meeting  called  by  the  Coalition  to  publicize 
the  Ramada  openings.  The  job-seekers 
heard  Ramada  officials  describe  their  hiring 
process  and  waited  in  line  for  an  hour  after- 
wards to  sign  up  for  screening  appointments 
with  the  employment  agencies. 

One  problem  facing  the  apphcants  is  the 
long  and  stretched-out  hiring  process.  They 
will  have  to  go  through  a  total  of  three  inter- 
views with  Ramada  personnel  officers  and 
remain  on  tap  for  four  months  before  they 
actually  begin  work  with  two  weeks  of 
on-the-job  training  that  will  take  place 
inunediately  before  the  hotel  opens. 


State  Rent  Control 
Battle  Rages  On 

by  Wade  Hudson 

California  rent  control  advocates  battled 
back  against  real  estate  interests  last  month, 
scoring  one  major  victory  and  trying  to  build 
for  a  second. 

The  victory  came  after  Assemblyman  Louis 
Papan,  under  intense  tenant  pressure, 
withdrew  his  bill  that  would  have  outlawed 
all  rent  control  in  California  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Still  pending  before  the  State 
Senate,  however,  having  already  passed  the 
Assembly,  is  a  bill  that  would  require  cities 
with  rent  control  to  exempt  vacant 
apartments  and  single-family  units  from 
controls. 

Papan  withdrew  his  bill  following  a  one  hour 
hearing  attended  by  more  than  100  San 
Francisco  tenants  and  a  private  meeting 
with  several  tenant  representatives.  No  one 
spoke  in  support  of  his  legislation  at  the 
hearing  and  during  the  meeting  Pappan  told 
tenants  that  he  had  been  convinced  that  his 
approach  was  ill-conceived. 

Papan 's  bill  would  have  outlawed  any  new 
rent  control  on  the  local  level  beginning  the 
first  of  January,  1985,  and  would  have 
phased  out  all  local  rent  control  by  1990. 
Papan  said  he  introduced  the  measure 
because  he  was  concerned  about  possible 
negative  effects  upon  one  city  resulting  from 
a  neighboring  city  establishing  rent  control. 

Tentmt  forces  have  argued  against  state 
intervention  in  local  affairs,  an  argument 
that  has  resulted  in  an  unusual  aUiance  with 
some  conservative  RepubUcan  law-makers 
in  recent  rt^rit  control  battles  in  Sacramento. 
This  same  local  control  alignment  may  be 
needed  once  again  to  defeat  the  other  major 
focus  of  organized  tenant  concern,  AB  3808, 
introduced  by  Fresno  Democrat  Jim  Costa. 

That  bill  sailed  through  the  Assembly  on  a 
46-28  vote  in  late  April.  But  Charles  Gale, 
co-chair  of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  and 
Tenants  Council,  says  the  Assembly  action 
came  on  a  "quick  vote"  and  is  hopeful  to 
lobby  and  organize  a  large  turn-out  that, 
with  more  time,  the  bill  can  be  killed  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Costa  bill  would  do  statewise  what 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  did  in  the  city  late 
last  year  when  she  vetoed  a  move  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  impose,  for  the  first 
time,  rent  controls  on  vacant  units.  The 
Supervisors  were  just  one  vote  short  of 
overriding  her  veto  and  tenant  advocates 
have  vowed  to  try  again  in  the  future.  The 
Costa  bill  would  make  such  an  effort 
irrelevant. 

According  to  tenant  activist  Gale,  the  other 
part  of  the  bill,  which  removes  one-unit 
buildings  from  controls,  would  affect  30,000 
units  in  San  Francisco  that  are  presently 
under  rent  control.  This  too,  he  beUeves, 
would  be  a  serious  setback  for  tenants. 

A  key  decision  affecting  the  bill's  fate  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  early 
next  month  when  it  assigns  the  measure  to  a 
committee. 

Tenant  activists  are  hopeful  the  bill  will  be 
assigned  to  the  Uberal  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  only  committee  "where  it  has  a 
snowball's  chance  in  hell  of  stopping  the 
bill,  according  to  a  tenant  lobbyist.  Senate 
President  David  Roberti,  who  chairs  the 
Rules  Committee,  has  promised  that  he  will 
get  the  bill  sent  to  Judiciary. 


Coalition  members,  pleased  with  the  large 
turn-out  and  confident  in  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidates  they  are  referring,  expect 
to  see  "a  substantial  number  of  those  jobs 
going  to  Tenderlom  residents,"  according  to 
spokesperson  Brad  Paul. 

"I  will  be  very  suspicious  if  most  of  the  (250) 
openings  are  not  filled  with  Tenderloin 


The  members  of  the  Jobs  Coalition  will 
continue  to  meet  and  work  with  Ramada 
officials  and  will  monitor  the  hotel's  hiring 
decisions  very  closely.  And  if  it  looks  like 
Tenderloin  residents  are  not  getting  a  fair 
shake,  they  plan  on  shaking  things  up 
themselves.  So  far.  though,  they  are  pleased 
and  encouraged  by  the  cooperation  they 
have  achieved  with  the  hotel. 


Appllcanit  sign  up  for  Ramada  Jobs. 


Seniors  Rally  in  Sacramento  Sacto. 


by  Reuben  Barr 

From  across  the  state  they  came,  packed 
into  cars  and  crowded  into  busses,  from 
large  cities  and  small  rural  towns;  the  old, 
the  poor,  the  neglected  and  the  handicapped 
flocked  by  the  thousands  to  Sacramento  last 
month  for  the  annual  demonstration  of 
senior  clout  known  as  the  Sacramento  Senior 
RaUy. 

The  crowd  voiced  its  outrage  at  the 
increasing  cuts  in  MediCare  and  Medicaid 
and  other  social  service  programs  and  the 
declining  quality  of  nursing  homt^s  and 
services. 

They  lashed  out  at  both  President  Reagan  and 
Gov.  Deukmejian,  who  they  accused  of 
helping  the  rich  and  impoverishing  the  poor. 
The  governor,  who  had  been  invited  to 
address  the  throng,  begged  off,  as  did 
Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown,  who  said  he 
was  too  busy. 

One  reason  for  their  absence  might  be  that 
neither  man  is  currently  concerned  with  an 
election  contest.  Joan  Mondale,  however,  is 
-  that  of  her  husband.  Walter.  People 
applauded  when  she  said.  "Politics, 
properly  practiced,  is  the  business  of  the 
people.    How    they    take    advantage  of 


electoral  opportunities  determines  how  well 
they  live." 

Partisans  of  both  Gart  Hart  and  Jesse 
Jackson  took  advantage  of  an  open  mike 
session  to  plug  their  favorite  candidates  and 
Lt.  Gov.  Leo  McCarthy  attacked  the  nursing 
home  lobby  for  spending  $600,000  "to  fight 
against  improving  and  bettering  the 
conditions.  It  is  a  rip  off  on  the  elderly,"  he 
said.  "Nursing  homes  are  poorly  equipped 
and  badly  managed.  The  clients  are  cruelly 
abused." 

Assemblywoman  Jean  Moorhead  exhorted 
the  crowd  to  '  'become  involved  in  pro- 
gressive legislation.  Landlords  are  abusing 
the  elderly.  We  need  to  build  additional 
public  housing." 

Bill  Dowd ,  a  Washington  lobbyist  for 
seniors,  told  the  crowd  that  while  billions  are 
being  cut  from  MediCare  and  Medicaid, 
"Reagan  and  other  politicians  get  the  best 
medical  attention  free,  at  our  expense.  My 
old  mother  is  not  afraid  of  dying.  It  happens 
to  all  of  us.  She  fears  Uving  under  Reagan- 
omics.  It  means  increasing  suffering  and 
privation  and  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
holocaust." 
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Headstart  Faces  Union  Drive 

by  Jeanne  Comaskey 
The  South  of  Market  Headstart  program 
gained  a  temporary  solution  to  its  housing 
woes  last  month  but  found  its  labor/man- 
agement problems  far  more  difficult  to 
solve. 

The  program,  which  provides  child  care  to 
20  Tenderloin  children,  signed  a  lease  with 
the  owner  of  its  Fifth  Street  site,  averting  a 
possible  shutdown  at  least  until  November. 
There  had  been  concern  that  escalating 
rents  would  force  the  facility  to  close  this 
summer. 

After  November,  however,  the  program  has 
an  uncertain  future  and  will  probably  be  in 
need  of  a  new  site  in  the  Tenderloin  or 
South  of  Market,  according  to  Director 
Harriet  Sakuma. 

Not  so  easily  solved,  even  on  a  temporary 
basis,  is  the  growing  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  Headstart  staff  with  their  working 
conditions,  discontent  that  has  led  workers 
at  five  Headstart  Centers  in  the  city  to  seek 
to  affiliate  with  District  65  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union. 

Headstart  workers  interviewed  by  the  Times 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  their  current 
wages  and  benefits.  The  average  starting 
wage  for  a  Headstart  teacher  is  $10,800  per 
year  and  they  have  not  received  a  cost  of 
living  increase  in  two  years.  They  are  also 
unhappy  with  their  working  conditions. 

Fred  Pecker,  head  teacher  at  the  South  of 
Market  program  says  that  with  only  two  staff 
for  22  children,  the  student/teacher  ratio  is 
unacceptably  high.  "Not  only  is  this  in 
violation  of  state  regulations,  it  does  not  give 
us  the  time  for  the  individualized  attention 
that  many  of  these  children  need." 

"We  also  feel  that  we  have  no  job  security, ' ' 
Pecker  continued.  "Many  of  us  have  worked 


Children  at  South  of  Market  HeadStart. 


for  Headstart  for  years  and  we  are  still 
treated  like  temporary  workers  and  given 
probation  periods." 

Their  employer,  California  Human  Resour- 
ces Inc.,  has  responded  to  the  unionization 
effort  by  hiring  management  attorney  Moe 
Orenstein  in  a  move  that  the  workers  charge 
is  an  attempt  at  union-busting.  Orenstein 
has  been  paid  $5,000  for  his  services  thus  far 
out  of  federal  grant  funds. 

But  the  local  Headstart  Parents  Policy 
Committee  which  has  the  final  say  on  such 
matters,  has  voted  not  to  spend  any 
additional  grant  funds  on  legal  fees.  The 
workers  have  raised  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  spending  those  funds  —  which 
they  say  are  intended  to  be  spent  on 
education  —  on  fighting  a  union. 


Interviewed  by  the  Times,  CHRI  Board 
Chairman  Donald  Hayashi  said,  "We  are 
not  trying  to  block  this  union."  He  said  that 
unionization  would  create  administrative 
problems,  however,  because  all  workers 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  proposal  and 
because  two  Headstart  programs  are 
governed  by  fiscal  agents  other  than  CHRI. 

"I'm  not  against  unions,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  our  board  members  are  or  have 
been  union  members.  I  just  have  to  ask:  Is 
Headstart  an  appropriate  place  for  a 
union?" 

Both  sides  are  now  awaiting  a  decision  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  when 
and  whether  a  certification  election  should 
be  held.  That  decision  is  expected  by  the  end 
of  June. 


Reuben  Barr:  A  Fighting  IVIensch 


by  Rob  Waters 


When  Reuben  Barr  was,  as  he  says, 
"pinched"  last  summer  blockading  outside 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  Lab,  it  was  not  his 
first  brush  with  the  law.  Arrest  nimnber  one 
came  some  60  years  earlier  when  a  teenaged 
Barr  was  a  fledgling  member  of  the  WobbUes, 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

His  crime  then  was  opening  up  the  IWW  hall 
in  Wichita,  Kansas,  violating  the  so-called 
criminal  syndicalism  laws  which  had  been 
passed  in  many  states  and  were  aimed  at  the 
Wobblies. 

Some  fifteen  years  later  found  Barr  in  stir 
again;  only  this  time  the  stakes  were  a  great 
deal  higher.  Barr's  jail  was  the  solitary  cell 
at  Saragoza  Prison  in  Spain.  His  captors:  the 
fascist  armed  forces  of  General  Francisco 
Franco.  His  crime:  fighting  with  the 
American  volunteers  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade  in  defense  of  the  Spanish 
democracy  against  Franco's  military  revolt. 
His  sentence:  death. 

After  a  year  in  Saragoza,  several  months  of 
it  spent  in  soUtary,  Barr  had  lost  sixty 
pounds  and  all  of  his  teeth.  But  he  walked 
away  with  his  Hfe,  freed  by  diplomatic 
pressure  on  the  by-then  victorious  Franco 
dictatorship. 

For  Barr,  journeying  to  Livermore  nearly  50 
years  later  at  the  age  of  80  to  join  an 
anti-nuclear  blockade  was  a  logical 
extension  of  a  long  life  dedicated  to  working 
for  a  better  world.  Pinned  to  his  shirt  at  the 
blockade  was  a  picture  of  his  four-year  old 
grandson,  Paul. 


Reuben  Barr  was  born  and  grew  up  in  the 
Jewish  ghetto  of  New  York's  lower  East 
Side.  His  father,  a  night  watchman  and  his 
mother,  who  ran  a  small  hand  laundry, 
struggled  to  support  Reuben  and  his  seven 
younger  siblings.  Reuben  was  working 
selling  newspapers  and  penny  candy  when 
he  was  eight;  by  13  he  had  left  school  and 
gone  to  work  at  a  factory. 

Within  a  couple  of  years,  the  U.S.  had 
entered  World  War  I  and  a  teenage  Reuben 
Barr  was  entering  the  world  of  poUtics.  One 
of  his  earliest  recollections  was  throwing 
mimeographed  leaflets  down  from  rooftops: 
"Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  conscripted  and 
fight  in  J. P.  Morgan's  war!" 

Young  Barr  was  drawn  to  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  —  the  WobbUes  as 
they  were  best  known  —  because  of  their 
gutsy  direct  action  style. 

At  the  age  of  15,  Barr  ran  away  from  home, 
jumped  a  freight  and  went  West,  where  he 
worked  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  and  the 
Dakotas,  fought  fires  in  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton and  distributed  literature  and  went  to  jail 
for  the  "Wobs." 

One  famous  IWW  activity  was  "soap- 
boxing."  Mounting  a  soapbox  in  the  city 
square,  Wobbly  speakers  would  exhort  their 
"fellow  workers"  to  join  together  in  "one 
big  union"  to  fight  back  against  the  greedy 
bosses.  But  the  greedy  bosses,  controlling 
as  they  did  most  western  towns,  outlawed 
such  public  speaking  and  had  the  orators 
arrested. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  free  speech  fights. 


especially  in  the  west, '  *  recounts  Barr.  *  The 
word  would  go  out  that  they  didn't  allow  free 
speech  so  people  would  come  and  get  up  and 
make  their  demands  known  to  the  town.  So 
they'd  put  these  fellows  in  jail  and  the  word 
would  go  around.  Pretty  soon,  footloose 
rebels  of  every  kind  would  come  to  town  and 
after  a  while  the  jail  was  flooded-  There's 
many  a  free  speech  fight  was  won  through- 
out the  west  that  way." 

With  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  active  life  of 
the  Wobblies  came  to  £ui  end,  falling  victim 
to  internal  political  splits  and  to  the  intense 
repression  of  America's  first  Red  Scare.  Led 
by  Attorney  General  Mitchell  Palmer  and  a 
youthful  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  federal  agents 
and  local  Red  Squads  rounded  up  thousands 
of  Reds  and  fellow  travellers. 

"Because  there  was  no  work  for  me  and 
because  the  IWW  was  practically  out  of 
business  by  then,  I  went  East."  Unable  to 
find  work,  Barr  tried  his  hand  at  self-em- 
ployment. Having  learned  the  laundry 
business  from  his  parents,  Barr  launched  a 
career  as  a  laundry  commission  driver, 
picking  up  people's  laundry  and  delivering  it 
to  the  cleaners  for  a  cut  of  their  take. 

He  eked  out  a  '  'half-assed  hving' '  during  the 
20's  and  the  Depression  30's  in  this  way  and 
with  occasional  other  jobs.  Once  in  the  early 
30's,  he  was  among  10,000  people  who 
appUed  for  some  openings  at  the  Post  Office. 
He  finished  in  the  top  five  and  got  one  of  the 
coveted  jobs.  But  after  a  year,  "they  looked 
up  my  record,  found  out  I  was  in  the  IWW 
and  I  got  the  sack." 

Those  were  years  of  extreme  poverty  and 
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by  Wade  Hudson 


The  Cadillac  of  Parties 


Partyers  celebrate  the  7th  anniversary  of  the  Cadillac  IHotel,  the  neighborhood's  oldest  non- 
profit residential  hotel.  Can  you  name  the  celebrities  here? 


Florists  Cry  Foul  as  Market  Expands 


TENANTS  TUG,  FOG  CALLS  AT  SF 
COUNTY  FAIR.  The  2nd  annual  SF  County 
Fair  at  Fort  Mason  June  14-17  will  include  a 
Tenderloin  neighborhood  booth  organized 
by  Hospitality  House's  Howard  Grayson 
(stop  by  and  say  hey!)  as  well  as  a  fog- 
calling  contest  and  a  landlord /ten ant  tug  of 
war  between  the  San  Francisco  Housing  and 
Tenants  Council  and  the  so-called  Coalition 
for  Better  Housing.  With  beefy  ex-boxer  Joe 
Lacey  pulling  his  weight  in  blarney,  the 
tenant  side  figures  to  do  well...  unless  the 
greedy  landlords  use  their  fabulous  wealth 
made  off  ruthlessly  exploiting  tenants  to  buy 
the  muscle  they  need.  The  battle  will  take 
place  Saturday,  June  16  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the 
Marina  Green. 

JOBS  FOR  YOUTH.  The  San  Francisco 
Conservation  Corps  has  begun  hiring 
women  and  men  for  hard  work  at  minimum 
wage.  Corps  members  work  in  crews, 
planting  trees,  building  trails,  landscaping 
parks,  improving  playgrounds  and  senior 
centers,  and  performing  other  work  of 
benefit  to  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  the 
demanding  physical  labor,  Corps  members 
are  obligated  to  improve  themselves 
educationally,  with  the  goal  of  getting  a  job 
after  their  year  in  the  Corps.  For  more 
information,  call  928-7322. 

MUNI  TO  MARIN.  MUNI  wiU  continue  to 
provide  service  to  the  Marin  Headlands  on 
its  popular  76-Fort  Cronkite  route  through- 
out the  summer  months.  The  service  will  run 
on  Sundays,  Independence  Day  and  Labor 
Day.  Breathtaking  vistas  along  the  coast  on 
the  way  to  the  Marin  headlands  beach  can 
be  had  for  the  price  of  a  regular  Muni  fare. 
Buses  leave  the  S.P.  Depot  every  hour  on 
the  half-hour  starting  at  9:30  am  and  go  west 
on  Sutter  from  Market  to  Van  Ness.  The  last 
return  trip  leaves  at  5:30  pm. 

VOTE  PEACE  IN  '84  is  a  coaUtion  of  over  60 
diverse  disarmament,  non-intervention  and 
social  justice  organizations  engaged  in 
building  a  major  multi-cultural,  multi-issue 
rally  on  Monday,  July  16,  6-10  pm  outside 
the  Moscone  Center  during  the  Democratic 
Convention.  Their  next  general  meeting  will 
take  place  Thursday,  June  28,  7:30  pm  at  the 
Dolores  Baptist  Church,  15th  and  Dolores. 
Call  552-5915  for  more  information. 

ON  THE  STREETS  FOR  PEACE.  The  Bay 
Area  Central  America  Peace  Campaign  will 
be  conducting  a'  series  of  voter  education/ 
voter  registration  drives  on  the  following 
dates:  June  2,  16  and  30.  The  mobilizations 
are  part  of  a  strategy  of  the  Peace  Campaign 
to  raise  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  present 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America. 
Volunteers  for  the  June  mobilizations  will 
meet  at  9:^  am  for  coffee  and  orientation  at 
Holy  Redeemer  Church.  117  Diamond  St.  at 
18th  in  San  Francisco.  Participants  will  cover 
tables  at  shopping  centers  and  on  street 
corners  from  10:30-2:30  pm.  For  more  info 
call  864-5955. 

BIG  PARTY  AT  CANON  KIP.  A  feast  of 
Filipino  food,  live  music,  ethnic  dancers, 
traditional  dancing  and  a  raffle  drawing  with 
a  $100  first  prize  are  the  main  features  of  the 
Filipino  Friendship  Festival  organized  by 
the  Canon  Kip  Senior  Center  to  celebrate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  their  senior  food 
program.  The  celebration  is  set  for  Tuesday, 
June  12  and  the  feast  will  begin  at  12:30  pm. 
Tickets  are  one  dollar  for  seniors,  five 
dollars  regular,  and  thirty  dollars  for 
sponsors,  and  should  be  purchased  in 
advance  at  Canon  Kip,  705  Natoma,  because 
a  large  crowd  is  expected.  Call  861-6801  for 
more  information. 


Last  month's  grand  opening  of  the  Heart  of 
the  City  Farmer's  Market's  new  Wednesday 
day  of  operation  attracted  thousands  of 
shoppers  but  also  ignited  a  small  contro- 
versy between  some  neighborhood  mer- 
chants —  who  say  the  market  cuts  in  on  their 
business  —  and  the  market. 

Surprisingly,  the  most  active  complainants 
are  not  produce  or  grocery  store  operators 
but  rather  area  florists.  Gerald  Beauger,  the 
owner  of  Tenderloin  Petals  on  Hyde  Street, 
told  the  Times  that  the  sale  of  potted  plants 
and  flowers  by  people  who  don't  grow  them 
is  inappropriate  for  a  farmer's  market  and 
will  erode  his  business.  Beyond  that,  he 
thinks  the  whole  idea  of  a  Wednesday 
market  is  wrong. 

"The  Farmers'  Market  was  set  up  to  serve 
home-grown  food  to  needy  people," 
Beauger  says.  "But  on  Wednesdays,  most 
customers  are  office  workers.  They  are  not 
needy  people." 

Beauger  has  taken  pen  to  hand  in  his  war 
against  the  Wednesday  Market,  writing  to 
the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
city's  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  Roger 
Boas.  He  suggests  that  the  market  be 
relocated  to  a  vacant  lot  in  the  Western 
Addition  to  serve  that  low-income 
community. 

One  produce  store  manager  contacted  by  the 
Times  agreed  that  the  Wednesday  Market 
will  hurt  his  business.  "Seventy  percent  of 
our  business  is  fruits  and  vegetables,"  said 
Kim  Seho ,  the  owner  of  Green  Acres 
Produce  on  Taylor  Street.  "Sunday  business 
is  already  very  bad.  With  monthly  rents  of 
$1,150,  we  can't  compete  with  the  Farmers' 
Market  twice  a  week." 

Market  supporters  agree  that  commercial 
rents  for  small  neighborhood  stores  are 
outrageous  and  argue  that  they  are  far  more 
of  a  problem  than  competition  from  the 
market.  In  a  survey  of  42  small  groceries  in 
the  neighborhood  conducted  one  year  ago  by 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
the  founder  of  the  market,  only  one  said  that 
competition  from  the  market  hurt  their 
business,  while  a  large  number  said  that 
high  rent  was  a  major  problem. 

Market  manager  Matundu  Makalani  argues 
that  neighborhood  merchants  could  actually 
benefit  from  the  market  by  making  direct 
contact  with  farmers  that  would  allow  them 
to  get  cheaper  produce.  "Rather  than 
criticize  the  market,  small  grocers  should 
take    advantage    of    direct  marketing 


opportunities  to  cut  their  overhead  costs," 
Makalani  says.  "Contracting  directly  with 
Central  Valley  farmers  would  reduce  costs, 
boost  small  fanners  and  promote  an 
alternative  to  supermarket  chains  and  giant 
distribution  companies." 

Makalani  defended  the  Wednesday  market, 
arguing  that  Civic  Center  office  workers  too 
deserve  an  opportunity  "to  buy  direct  from 
the  farms  and  are  entitled  to  inexpensive 
fresh  produce." 

He  also  said  that  the  market  would  be 
moving  to  restrict  the  sale  of  plants  and 
flowers  to  people  who  grow  their  own  as  they 
currently  require  of  all  sellers  of  produce. 


Lafayette  Coffee  Shop 

250  Hyde  Street 
San  Francisco,  OA  94102 
Telephone:  (415)441-4884 
Jacit  Chow,  Owner/Coolt  since  1973 
Hours:  Open  everyday  from  7:00  a.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  except  Thursday 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 


DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3.50  CROSS  RIB  $2.90 

$5.65  PRIME  RIB  $5.05 

$3.60  CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK  $3.00 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak) 

$3.35  HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT  $2.75 

$3.60  VEAL  CUTLETS  $3.00 

$3-20  SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT  $2,60 

$3.60  PORK  CHOPS  $3.00 

$3.35  WESTERN  OMELETTE  $2.75 

$3.15  LIVER  &  ONIONS  $2.55 

$3.35  GROUND  ROUNDSTEAK  $2.75 

$3.15  ROAST  CHICKEN  $2.55 

TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 
MONDAY 

$3.10  TURKEY  ALA  KING  $2.50 

$3.50  POT  ROAST  $2.90 

$3.55  ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK  $2.95 

TUESDAY 

$3.35  BEEF  STEW  $2.75 

$3.35  TURKEY  $2.75 

WEDNESDAY 

$3.55  SHORT  RIBS  $2.95 

$3.35  STUFF  BELL  PEPPER  $2.75 

FRIDAY 

$3.50  CORNED  BEEF  $2.90 

$3.35  BAKE  HAM  $2.75 

$3.35  CODFISH  $2.75 

SATURDAY 

$3.35  TURKEY  $2.75 

$5.65  PRIME  RIB  $5.05 

SUNDAY 

$3.35  TENDERLOIN  TIPS  $2.75 

$5.65  PRIME  RIB  $6.05 

$3,55  BAR  BO  PORK  $2.95 


Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  and  dessert 
WINE  OR  BEER  $1.00 


THE  LIBRARY  #1 

The  boardwalk  which  doesn't  exist. 

A  concrete  slab  to  lay  on. 
Books  gathering  dust.  He  neglects  to  read 

the  contents 
Friends  outside  don't  care  about  the 

historical  or  academic  process. 
Weird  faces.  Side  sitters.  Individuals 

disillusioned,  yet  they  return 
They  concentrate  on  their  struggle; 

this  supposedly  realistic  world 
Men  of  superior  —  their  names 

inscribed  on  concrete  walls. 
Society's  outcast  ones  seeking  solutions 

which  will  work  today. 
Teachers,  laborers,  social  workers 

trying  again  to  succeed 
What  a  picture  they  project;  nothing  to 

put  in  books 
Leaders  haven 't  any  answers  as  yesterday's 

dignitaries  sit 
There  are  more  to  come,  seeking  the 

pursuit  of  happiness. 
Curiosity  gone.  Simple  thoughts  on  how  to  succeed 

in  life's  awesome  games. 
Knowledge  inside.  Bewildered,  tired,  the 

side  sitters  library  outcasts. 
As  the  labeled  figures  gather  they  observe 

those  which  judge  them 
Blaming  upper  class  for  their  misfortunes 
Time  passing.  Boardwalk  becomes  a  repeat  performance 
For  the  secret  of  knowledge  board  walk  sitters 

could  care  less 
What  happened  to  those  philosophies 

which  scholars  taught  so  long  ago? 

Ezekiel  Lee  Ward 
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THE  LIBRARY  #2 

He  tried  very  much  to  be 

introverted,  avoiding  others. 
Thinking  selfishly  of  the  gracious  economical 

games  he  played.  q  3;;. 

What  could  this  tired,  raggy  child  be  seeking? 

An  inexplicable  expression,  a  stare; 

thinking  this  was  his  domain. 
First  impressions  tell  me  something,  his 

appearance  tells  me  something. 
So  the  rich  man  said. 

Strange,  mysterious.  He  observed 

other  people's  clothes 
As  he  sat  inside,  imagining  he  was 

someone  else. 
Nobody  spoke.  He  wondered  who  is 

who.  Just  another  face. 
So  the  poor  man  said. 

Side  sitters  of  the  concrete  slab- 
quietly  they  observe. 

Have  some  forgot  yesterday's  position? 

Side  sitters  vacationing, 
watching  themselves  pass  by. 

Strangers  inside  strangers  outside 
that  old  mysterious  library 

How  do  you  decide  between  the  two 
who's  who? 

You  sit  and  concentrate.  What  happened 
to  scholars  that  taught  so  long  ago. 

Ezekiel  Lee  Ward 
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The  Tenderloin  Times  Poetry  page  Is  now 
accepting  submissions  from  neighborhood 
people.  Preference  Is  given  to  the  work  of 
participants  in  the  Tenderloin  Writer's 
Workshop  but  writings  of  merit  by  other 
neighfc>orhood  residents  will  also  be  included. 
Send  or  drop  off  your  submissions  to:  Poetry 
Editor,  Tenderloin  Times,  146  Leavenworth, 
San  Francisco,  94102. 


AUTUfVIN  STARTING 

Sea,  lake,  and  rivers 
change  color 
Leaves  turn  their 
most  brilliant  hue 
then  fall  absorbed  to 
the  earth 
The  harvest.  Fall 
roundups  of  beef  cattle 
commence 
and  come  to  finale 
The  great  spirit 
above  turns  the  wheel 
of  life  cycle,  and 
admires  his  handiwork. 

Mark  Lovrin 


THE SUN 

The  sun  came  out 

and  the  sky  is  bright 

summer  is  over 

the  harvest  is  ready 

This  year  it's  time  to  leave 

home 

The  world  awaits. 

Mark  Lovrin 


UMBRELLAS 

Umbrellas  to  shelter  from  sun  and  rain 
preventing  rays  or  droplets  that  remain 
on  its  stretched,  firm  surface 
or  from  falling  to  clothes,  this  then  its  purpose 

Polka  dots,  stripes,  solid  colors 
All  designs,  some  bright,  others  duller 
Folding,  gathering,  telescoping  sticks 
that  makes  them  handier  when  in  a  fix 

Weathermen  are  prone  to  often  say 

it  looks  as  if  the  skies  may  rain  today 

and  it  would  be  wise  to  take  along 

An  umbrella,  a  natural  of  properties,  it  belongs 

Blown  inside  out  when  the  wind  is  strong 
it  takes  scurrying  people  time  to  right  its  wrong 
Sometimes  the  damage  causes  discard 
longside  a  fence,  street  corner,  or  empty  yard 

Couples  share  them,  making  a  lucky  two 

who  stride  beneath  its  shelter,  only  a  few 

Some  sacrifice  a  warm  raincoat 

since  its  nees  because  of  umbrellas  are  more  remote 

Doubling  as  a  walking  stick 

or  buckled  to  a  purse,  awaiting  opening  flick 

umbrellas  offer  answers  to  surprises 

if  forecast  of  clouds  were  wrong  surmises 

A  roof  of  color  they  allow  an  audience 
to  sit  through  sun  or  rain  drenched  sequence 
when  gathering  festivities  aren't  placed  upon  delay 
for  rerun  or  scheduling  on  a  better  day 

Plastic,  cotton,  or  other  composition 

cheap  enough  to  allow  tolerable  attrition 

The  umbrella,  symbolically  a  handy  tool 

for  taking  shopping,  to  work,  just  strolling,  or  to  school 

Sandy  Saunders 
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They  are  polite 
and  comfortable: 

The  Officer  onti 
saying 

"I  don't  reel 
hanging  his  won 
slyly 

on  the  unmentioi 
Fifth  Amendmei 

The  Prosecutor 
droning  reasonei 
stacking 
clean  fingertip 
for  easy  haze-mi 
masking 
the  quiet  gatheri 
of  mushrooms 
behind  twilight 
almost 

ready  to  explode! 
into  global 
holocaustic  ovenj 


WATCHA  UP  TO,  LADY? 

Go  ahead,  be  a  stuffed  blouse! 
See  if  I  mind! 

You  do  the  right  things,  greet-; 
but  time  tells  me  of  your  bored( 
Sweet  socialite,  never  brave  en| 
I  think  you're  homophobic,  defi 

woi 

You've  wanted  me  out  of  the  pi 
What  interest  have  you  in  getti 
When  you  obviously  don't  like 
You've  miscalculated..,  oh-oh! 
My  being  slow  is  only  in  consid| 

going 

Mabel  E.  Hussein 
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OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT ANDSOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary.  441-7737 
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The  Tenderloin  Writers  Worltshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House.  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 
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INDEPENDENT  CITIZENS 

We  don't  need  drugs 
to  drive  us  bugs. 

We  need  fresh  vegetables  to  eat 

not  weeds  to  make  us  sleep 

Additives  to  produce  cancer 

is  not  the  answer. 

We  need  natural  vitamins 

A,  B,  C,  D,  AND  E 

to  keep  us  free 

from  the  prisons  of  the  old  age  home 
where  they'll  steal  your  comb, 
give  us  one  garbage  meal  a  day. 

Please,  Lord,  let  us  stay 
where  we  can  pray 
and  have  our  books 
try  to  keep  our  looks 

a  bath  or  shower  when  we  feel  the  need  or  mood 
without  anyone  viewing  or  nurses  rude 
pushing,  scrubbing,  and  scoffing. 


ANY  SUNNY  SUNDAY  -  NORTH  BEACH'S 
WASHINGTON  SOUARE 

With  the  crush,  crush,  crush 
Of  the  aye-em  rush. 
And  the  crunch,  crunch,  crunch 
Of  the  noon-day  bunch; 
That's  when  I  choose  to  travel 
On  the  unrelenting  gravel, 
With  no  rubber-necking  driver 
Do  I  ever  need  to  cavel . 

On  pavements  wide,  I  hit  my  stride 
With  pleasure; 

I  case  the  crowd  and  think  aloud 
I've  got  their  measure; 
Pace  the  thrum  of  traffic's  hum; 
Beat  'em  to  the  curb,  by  gum; 
Watch  the  masses  toast  their  asses, 
Rolling  on  the  green,  green  grasses; 


Mark  the  pigeon's  mindless  flight. 
Swerve  in  concert  to  the  right. 
Like  a  soaring,  wing-meshed  kite, 
Levitating  in  delight. 

'Neath  the  smiling  skies  above, 
Everyone  seems  so  in  love; 
And  it  really  doesn't  matter 
That  your  empty  purse  is  flatter 
Than  a  pancake  on  a  platter 
That  you  ain't  even  got; 
Strolling  anywhere  I  please. 
Beats  a  hack  or  mercedes  — 
Well.  I'll  betied!  I  got  a  ride — 
Gee,  thanks  a  lot! 

Anna  Krivonic 


ONE'S  SEASONS 

One's  season  nears  not  its 

end  J 

until  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  — 
away. 

Once  more  they  are  gathered  by  the 
four  winds 

there  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  hope 
Bringing  to  some  a  new  question  of  life 
once  more. 

While  others  find  their  answers 
Somehow  knowing  that  the  winds 
have  answered. 

Ray  C.  Leon 


Verna  Sonneman 


BEAUTY 

Three  children  bathing 

Blonde,  honey-blonde,  and  brown  hair 

Shining  eyes  and  smiles. 

Verna  Sonneman 
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blouse! 

greet-and-smile, 
r  boredom,  tolerating  the  while! 
irave  enuf  to  be  real, 
bic,  definitely  scared  of  my 

womanhood,  (up close)! 
3f  the  picture  —  I've  got  the  dose. 

in  getting  rid  of  me 
n't  like  where  you're  at? 
,  oh-oh ! 

T  considering  NOT 
going  out  the  do-ah! 
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ONE  BIG  SOUL 

Love  everyone 
tvtore  than  any  one 
We  inspires  me 
Not  you  or  I 
Or  you  &  I 
But  all  in  unity 

To  do  a  lot  extra  with  one 
There's  less  time  for  everyone 
Far  more  than  this  one 
Or  even  that  one 
All  together  we  are  the  best  one 

Sudi  Pebbles  Trippet 
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NIETSCHE 

Are  those  birdseeds? 
Yes,  for  pigeons 

Are  those  from  the  Park  and  Recreation? 
This  is  happening  in  the  park,  that's  why... 
No. 

Individual?  Yours? 
Yes.  mine 

I  thought  God  fed  the  birds 
Nein,  God  is  dead 

A  long  time  ago,  that's  what  they  said  in  Europe 
But  I  hope  there's  a  revival 
I  said  God  is  dead 
Oh  well. 

Ling  P.  Sicat 


MORNING  MADRIGAL 

The  velvet  paw  of  the  puma  night 

Nudges  the  laggard  moon; 

Stars  have  timed  the  race 

And  the  winner's  pace 

Is  chalked,  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

Feel  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  scene  below; 
As  the  spate  of  traffic  spreads; 
Banners  unfurl  'cross  heaven's  pearl 
As  Aurora  dons  her  threads. 

Organdie  shadows  on  calico  clouds, 
Morning  mist  drenched  in  gold; 
Silhouettes  fade  in  a  ghostly  brigade 
As  the  city  hills  unfold. 

A  warm  sun  embraces  the  eager  faces 
Rekindling  a  pious  gleam; 
Alert  to  the  reveille  (7).  separate  and  severally 
Each  forgets  last  night's  dream. 

Pegasus  leaps  from  Empyrean  peaks, 
Trailing  flame  over  Nubian  fields; 
Brilliant  preamble  to  man's  daily  gamble 
Gainst  Chance,  and  the  power  it  wields. 

IVlan  tackles  the  odds  for  the  love  of  the  chase, 
Though  the  outcome  be  "Twiddle  or  Twaddle"; 
What  counts  is  his  pluck,  not  a  matter  of  luck; 
Hope  and  faith  are  still  in  the  saddle. 

Anna  Krivonic 
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Reuben  Barr 

continued  from  page  4 

desperation  for  millions  of  people,  although 
Barr  himself  managed  to  stay  just  above 
water.  "Things  were  really  rough.  There 
was  no  Social  Security  in  those  days,  no  food 
stamps.  A  lot  of  people  were  homeless  and 
they  kept  beating  their  way  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  trying  to  find  work. 
They  became  the  migratory  workers,  hobos. 

In  the  late  30's,  Barr  began  to  be  very 
concerned  about  the  developments  in  Spain 
where  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  had 
launched  a  military  revolt  against  the 
Spanish  Republic. 

"I  saw  where  if  Franco  and  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  became  victorious  it  would  be  bad 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  a  Jew.  I  felt  that 
if  we  didn't  fight  in  Spain  and  come  out 
victorious,  that  the  fascists  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  it  could  mean  the  end  of 
all  different  races." 

While  Hitler  and  Mussolini  supplied  troops, 
tanks  and  fighter  planes  to  Franco,  the  U.S., 
in  the  name  of  "neutralism,"  placed  an 
embargo  on  all  weapons  sales  to  the  Spanish 
Republic.  So  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  from  around  the  world  journeyed  to 
Spain  to  risk  their  lives  fighting  with  the 
International  Brigades. 

After  sneaking  into  Spain  across  the 
mountains  from  France,  they  were  stationed 
in  a  small  border  town  for  three  weeks  where 
they  were  given  training.  "We  were  given 
about  six  bullets  and  a  rifle  and  I  had  never 
used  a  rifle  before  in  my  life." 

Ban*  fought  at  the  front  seeing  frequent 
heavy  combat  and  coming  under  intense 
bombardment  from  German  planes.  Once, 
on  leave  in  Madrid,  he  and  several  other 
Americans  were  taken  to  dinner  by  Ernest 
Hemingway.  "He  did  most  of  the  talking," 
Barr  recalls. 

For  the  volunteers,  romantic  adventure 
quickly  became  a  desperate  reality  that  they 
shared  with  the  Spanish  people.  "We  were 
up  against  an  enemy  that  was  well-armed, 
well-equipped,  disciplined,  had  Army 
experience  and  had  German  as  well  as 
Italian  assistance  and  supplies.  We  had 
almost  nothing. 

After  two  or  three  months,  Barr  left  the  hell 
of  war  and  entered  another  kind  of  hell. 
Captured  one  night  by  Franco's  troops,  he 
was  taken  to  prison  at  Saragoza.  Thrown 
before  a  "kangaroo  court,"  he  was  found 
g^lty  and  sentenced  to  be  executed. 

For  several  months  of  the  nearly  one  year 
that  Barr  was  imprisoned,  he  was  held  in 
solitary  confinement.  "I  never  knew  what 
day  of  the  week  it  was,  whether  it  was  day  or 
night  or  anything  else.  There  were  rats  and 
vermin  in  the  cell  and  there  was  a  slop 
bucket  there  to  take  care  of  toilet  needs. 

"I  suppose  what  really  kept  me  from  going 
to  the  dogs  was  that  I  exercised  constantly.  I 
made  up  games  for  myself,  I'd  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  confines  of  this  tiny  cell,  I'd  do 
tricks  with  myself  and  I  told  myself  stones. ' ' 

After  a  couple  of  months,  he  was  moved  to  a 
larger  cell  where  35  men  —  all  condemned 
to  die  —  crowded  together  and  formed  tight 
bonds  that  helped  them  through  their 
ordeal.  "The  people  I  was  imprisoned  with 
were  almost  like  brothers  to  me.  They 
shared  their  food,  some  of  them  shared  their 
blankets  with  me,  some  of  them  gave  me 
massages,  tried  to  teach  me  Spanish,  loaned 


Reuben  Barr 

me  their  books.  We  were  all  friends,  good 
friends,  and  we  talked  to  each  other,  we 
communicated,  we  took  care  of  each  other. 


"It  was  the  saddest  thing  when  some  people 
were  called  out  each  day,  and  then  later  in 
the  afternoon  they'd  be  replaced  by  other 
people.  So  there  was  always  a  cell  full  of 
people  and  each  one  had  stories  and  pictures 
of  their  dear  ones.  It  was  a  reed  family  group 
and  I  hope  that  never  leaves  me.  When 
people  were  taken  out,  we  all  felt  sad  and 
depressed  but  nobody  cried.  That  was  it.  We 
all  lived  with  the  hope  that  we  wouldn't  be 
called  the  next  day,  that  it  would  be  the 
other  guy.  But  you  never  knew." 

Making  life  at  the  prison  somewhat  easier 
was  the  friendliness  of  the  guards.  They 
mostly  disliked  Franco  and  had  enough 
influence  or  money  to  get  guard  jobs  and 
stay  away  from  the  front.  One  in  particular 
took  a  liking  to  Reuben  and  encouraged  him 
to  write  letters,  bringing  him  paper  and  pen 
with  which  to  do  it.  So  Reuben  wrote.  And 
wrote.  And  wrote.  And  in  a  fashion  veiled 
enough  to  get  past  the  censors,  he  described 
his  situation. 

"I  wrote  and  said  that  I  was  suffering  from 
the  same  sickness  that  Nathan  Hale 
succumbed  to.  You  know  what  happened  to 
Nathan  Hale,  he  was  hung  as  a  spy.  So  these 
Spaniards  didn't  know  about  it  and  one  of 
the  letters  got  out  and  finally  I  imagine  it 
reached  the  government  of  the  U.S.  which 
instructed  the  Consul  in  Barcelona  to  come 
and  visit." 

The  intervention  of  the  Consul  led  to 
immediate  improvements  in  conditions  for 
Barr.  He  was  allowed  to  take  a  bath  and  the 
Consul  brought  him  clean  clothes,  fruit  and 
cigarettes.  After  the  war  ended  in  Franco's 
victory,  the  Consul  gained  Barr's  release 
and  he  and  a  Swedish  prisoner  were  the  last 
two  members  of  the  International  Brigades 
to  leave  Spain. 

Returning  to  America,  Barr  settled  down, 
got  married  to  a  school  teacher  and  raised 
two  kids  in  the  Catskills  in  upstate  New 
York.  "I  couldn't  find  a  job  so  I  started 
working  as  a  travelling  salesman,  that  was 
the  only  way  I  could  make  a  living.  I  had  my 
hands  full  making  a  living  and  travelling  and 
I  kept  away  from  the  radical  movement  for  a 
good  many  years." 

About  10  years  ago,  Reuben  and  his  wife 
divorced  after  27  years  of  marriage.  Reuben, 
retired,  journeyed  to  Miami  Beach  and  New 
Mexico  before  resettling  in  San  Francisco. 

Retirement  for  Reuben  is  no  armchair  affair. 
Three  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  79,  Reuben 
became  a  high  school  graduate,  studying  in 


a  class  of  twenty-year  olds  and  passing  his 
GED.  He  is  now  takilig  classes  at  the  Fromm 
Institute  for  Lifelong  learning  at  USF. 

He's  a  prolific  writer  of  letters  to  the  editor, 
walks  an  excellent  picket  line  and  is  a  pretty 
fair  nuclear  weapons  lab  blockader.  He  goes 
to  a  lot  of  meetings  as  well  and  is  active  in 
the  Nuclear  Freeze  movement,  the  Gray 
Panthers  and,  right  now,  the  Jesse  Jackson 
campaign. 

Somehow  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  also 
finds  time  to  write  poetry  (some  of  which  has 
been  seen  in  the  poetry  pages  of  the 
Tenderloin  Times)  and  to  work  on  a  novel, 
which  is  now  up  to  20  chapters. 

{EDITOR'S  NOTE:  If  anyone  out  there 
would  like  to  donate  their  services  as  a  typist 
to  help  Reuben  finish  his  novel,  call  the 
Times  at  776-2102. 

Reuben  Barr  is  what  you  might  call  a 
mensch.  A  fighting  mensch.  His  good  fight 
began  when  he  was  the  youngest  Wobbly. 
Seven  decades  later,  he  was  the  oldest 
arrested  Livermore  blockader. 

Reuben  has  used  a  lot  of  different  tools  in  his 
good  fight  —  from  picket  signs  to  rifles.  Now 
he  largely  fights  with  words. 

"Writing  is  an  extension  of  fighting,"  he 
says.  If  you  believe  in  something,  you  try  to 
get  your  ideas  out  in  front  of  people,  you  talk 
to  people.  You  write  about  the  peace 
movement,  you  write  about  unemployment, 
you  write  about  the  homeless,  about  the 
women  who  are  discriminated  against.  You 
write  about  all  that.  You  want  a  better  world 
and  you  love  people  and  you  want  people  to 
have  a  better  world.  That's  what  makes  you 
write." 

A  writing,  fighting  mensch. 

Highrise 

continued  from  page  1 

proposal,  despite  its  innovative  aspects. 
"Lfmdscaping,  waterfalls  and  hanging 
gardens  may  be  nice  but  do  we  really  need 
any  more  Ramada-sized  highrises?"  he 
asked,  referring  to  the  nearly  completed 
Ramada  Hotel  located  one  block  to  the 
north. 

Schapiro  also  questioned  the  Mayor's 
early  endorsement.  "I  find  it  more  than 
curious  that  the  Mayor  should  so  enthusias- 
tically embrace  the  project  before  it  has  even 
gone  through  an  envirormient  review 
process.  What's  the  point  of  having  state 
environmental  statutes,  of  having  a 
Planning  Department  to  analyze  projects 
and  of  having  a  Planning  Commission  to 
vote  on  them  if  the  Mayor  is  going  to  come 
out  in  support  before  the  process  has 
occurred." 

"The  Mayor  is  entitled  to  her  own  opinion 
on  the  project,"  responded  press  aide  Bill 
Strawn,  adding  that  the  Mayor  expressing 
her  opinion  "doesn't  necessarily  mitigate 
against  the  environmental  review  process." 

But  Schapiro  says  that  since  the  members  of 
the  Planning  Commission  are  political 
appointees,  chosen  by  and  serving  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  mayor,  her  opinion  carries  a 
great  deal  of  weight  and  would  tend  to  bias 
the  Commission. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  her  opinion  isn't  worth 
anything,"  counters  Strawn.  "(But)  it 
shouldn't  keep  the  Planning  Commission 
from  their  own  evaluation.  ' 
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by  Lillian  Kiskaddon 

You  do  not  need  big  bucks  or  even  a  kitchen 
to  eat  well.  That's  our  message! 

We  of  the  "Cheap  and  Nutritious"  cooking 
team  (one  of  the  Gray  Panther's  projects) 
are  well  aware  of  our  changing  economy, 
and  that  older  people  on  fixed  incomes  are 
eating  dreary  meals  or  non-healthy  foods, 
out  of  desperation  in  coping  with  high  and 
rising  costs. 

Excitement  and  anticipation  of  summer's 
bounty  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
bring  some  prices  down  within  reach. 

Living  on  a  limited  income  does  not  mean 
mealtime  has  to  be  lonely,  boring  or 
unhealthy.  Cook  with  a  friend!  Discover  the 
"in  season"  vegetables  and  fruit  and  fun  in 
cooking  and  sharing  deUcious  fare. 

At  this  writing,  green  peppers  are  cheap  and 
zucchini  is  coming  down  in  price  —  and 
don't  forget  right  in  the  midst  of  our  city  and 
near  the  Tenderloin  —  the  Farmer's  Market 
in  the  Civic  Center.  Fzumers  from  nearby 
farms  drive  their  trucks  to  the  city  to  sell 
directly  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
by-passing  supermarkets  and  shops. 

Come  shopping  —  every  Sunday,  9:00  am  to 
2:00  pm,  and  Wednesday  from  11:00  am  to 
6:00  pm.  We'll  be  there  looking  for  you. 

Green  Pepper  Saute 

4  green  peppers,  cut  into  1"  pieces 


2  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 
Juice  of  1  lemon 
2-3  cloves  garUc,  crushed 
'/4  cup  ohve  oil  (or  mix  of  vegetable  and  olive 
oil) 

Fresh  ground  pepper 

Salt  (optional) 

'/a  to  1  teaspoon  sugar 

In  a  serving  bowl,  mix  together  lemon  juice, 
crushed  garlic,  Va  cup  of  oil,  pepper,  salt  (if 
using)  and  sugar. 

Remove  seeds  and  cut  peppers  into  1" 
pieces.  Dry  well.  Heat  the  2  tablespoons  oil 
in  frying  pan.  When  hot,  add  green  peppers 
and  saute  over  high  heat  about  5  minutes, 
turning  and  shaking  another  3  minutes. 
Peppers  should  not  lose  their  bright  green 
color.  Pour  the  sauteed  peppers  into  the 
serving  bowl  containing  the  other 
ingredients.  Stir  well  until  peppers  are 
glistening  and  well  annointed.  Serve  hot, 
warm  or  at  room  temperature  with  French 
bread,  sopping  up  the  juices.  Serves  2 
hungry  people  or  4  as  appetizer. 

This  very  same  recipe  can  be  used  for 
Zucchini  Saute  —  just  use  2  pounds  zucchini 
in  place  of  green  peppers.  The  results  are 
equally  good. 

Now  how  about  this  recipe  —  no  cooking! 

Vegetables  with  Yogurt  or  Sour  Cream 
1  small  container  yogurt  or  sour  cream 
IV2  cups  chopped  or  sliced  mixed  vege- 
tables* 
salt  (optional) 

Freshly  ground  pepper  to  taste 

*  Vegetables  —  2  or  more  of  the  following; 

not  much  needed  for  1  Yi  cups 
Green    Onions.    Cucumbers,  Tomatoes, 
Grated  Carrots,  Celery,  Raw  Cauliflower, 
Cooked    Beets,    Radishes,    Raw  Turnip, 
Lettuce  and  other  greens. 

Delicious! 


Lao  Association  Opens  Office 

by  Erik  Schapiro 

San  Francisco's  roughly  3,500  Laotian 
refugees  —  almost  half  of  whom  live  in  the 
Tenderloin  —  can  now  turn  to  some  old 
friends  in  a  new  place  for  advice  and 
assistance  when  they  need  it. 

The  Laotian- Lane xang  Association,  origi- 
nally established  in  1976  and  operating  out 
of  members'  homes  and  apartments,  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  YMCA  on  Golden 
Gate.  Association  founders  are  hopeful  that 
the  new  office  will  allow  them  to  better  serve 
the  entire  Laotian  community  which  consists 
of  three  different  population  groups  —  the 
Mien,  the  Hmong  and  the  Lao  Lao  — 
speaking  three  different  languages. 

Buonchon  Thepkaysone,  co-director  of  the 
Refugee  Womens'  Program  and  active 
supporter  of  the  Laotian-Lanexang  Asso- 
ciation, says  "the  purpose  of  the  Association 
is  to  offer  counsel  to  those  who  need  it, 
particularly  helping  our  people  obtain  job 
training  skills,  understand  the  American 
working  and  employment  system,  and  make 
cultural  and  social  adjustments." 

Chatchai  Souvannacheun  and  his  Laotian 
wife  Anong  run  the  Vientiane  Market  on 
Jones  between  Eddy  and  Turk  Streets.  One 
of  the  few  Laotian  businesses  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Vientiane  Market  is  a 
gathering  center  for  Laotians  throughout  the 
area. 

''We're  like  a  Laotian  center,"  says  Mr. 
Souvannacheun,    "we're   the   only  place 


Souvannacheun  behind  counter  of  his  market. 

Laotian  people  have  to  go." 

"We  can't  always  help  people  though," 
Souvannacheun  says,  adding  that  with  the 
opening  of  the  Lao-Lanexang  Association 
office,  "we  can  refer  people  over  there 
where  they  will  be  able  to  get  the  help  they 
need." 

The  Association  needs  volunteers  of  all 
backgrounds  to  help  in  their  activities.  For 
more  information ,  contact  Buonchon  or 
Salaumxay  at  220  Golden  Gate  Ave.  #408, 
775-2554. 


by  Arthur  B.  Kalson 

Brother  Juniper's  Bread  Box 

Sutter  Street  between  Larkin  and  Hyde 

Hours:  M-F  lam— 8pm 

Sat  7am — 3pm 

Breakfast  7-10:30  am 

Sat  7am  ~  12  noon 

wheelchair  accessible 

One  of  my  favorite  restaurants  is  Brother 
Juniper's  Bread  Box.  The  food  is  very 
wholesome,  and  they  go  out  of  their  way  to 
make  senior  citizens  feel  welcome.  They 
make  all  the  usual  sandwiches,  like  turkey, 
ham,  or  egg  salad,  and  some  big  club 
sandwiches  for  those  of  us  with  hearty 
appetites .  If  you  want  to  try  one  of  those  huge 
combos,  you  can  order  a  half.  The  one  I 
usually  get  is  the  Cheese  Special,  the 
ultimate  grilled  cheese  sandwich.  They 
make  it  with  scallions,  tomatoes,  two  kinds  of 
cheese,  and  mayonnaise.  The  generous 
souls  who  make  these  sandwiches  tend  to 
use  too  much  mayonnaise  on  everjrthing,  not 
just  the  cheese  special,  but  they'll  Ughten  up 
if  you  remember  to  ask  them. 

They  bake  their  own  bread  right  on  the 
premises,  along  with  fresh  muffins  and  a 
coffee  cake.  They  also  have  a  couple  of  fancy 
expensive  desserts  for  a  real  splurge;  1  think 
they're  brought  in  from  outside. 

Every  day  they  serve  two  very  good 
homemade  soups,  vegetable  and  one  other 
kind  which  varies  from  day  to  day. 
Sometimes  they  serve  New  England  Clam 
Chowder,  which  is  my  personal  favorite.  I 
used  to  live  in  Boston,  and  the  chowder  is 
one  of  the  few  pleasant  memories  that  I  have 
from  that  awful  place.  I  find  that  a  bowl  of 
soup,  a  small  green  salad,  and  a  sUce  of 
homemade  bread  make  for  a  very  satisfying 
light  lunch. 

Brother  Juniper's  thoughtfully  provides  a 
smoking  area  for  the  diehards,  one  of  the 
few  places  where  smokers  can  puff  all  they 
want  without  harming  anyone  except  them- 
selves. 

The  prices  are  very  reasonable,  a  big  plus  to 
someone  on  a  fixed  income  in  these  infla- 
tionary times.  Everyday  they  offer  a  lunch 
special  consisting  of  a  cup  of  soup,  a  small 
green  salad,  and  a  half  sandwich  for  $2.70. 
Coffee  is  only  $.10  with  food,  $.35  by  itself. 
They  also  serve  hearty  and  inexpensive 
breakfasts,  including  pancakes  with  real 
maple  syrup,  and  at  least  two  kinds  of  tasty 
homemade  muffins. 

Brother  Juniper's  Bread  Box  is  operated  by 
the  Holy  Order  of  Mans,  a  rehgious  group 
that  runs  Raphael  House,  a  shelter  for 
women  and  children  who  need  a  safe  place 
to  stay.  The  people  who  work  in  the 
restaurant  are  very  friendly  and  helpful.  I 
don't  think  they  get  paid. 

The  only  essential  food  item  that  Brother 
Juniper's  lacks  is  chicken  salad.  To  a 
chicken  salad  gourmet  like  me,  this  is  a 
glaring  error.  Maybe  you  don't  care  as  much 
about  it  as  I  do  about  chicken  salad.  In  that 
case,  you'll  find  Brother  Juniper's  Bread 
Box  to  be  just  about  perfect. 
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ChangesAhead  for  Newman's 


Reality  House  West,  the  owners  of  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  complex  announced  last 
month  its  decision  to  give  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  a  shot  at  running  a  youth 
boxing  program  in  the  storefront  that  has 
for  the  last  60  years  been  home  to  Newman  s 
Gym. 

Their  decision  spells  the  end  of  the  line  for 
Newman's,  the  oldest  professional  boxing 
gym  in  the  country.  Run  until  his  death  last 
March  by  well-known  boxing  figure  Billy 
Newman,  the  gym  over  the  years  has  been  a 
training  ground  for  such  famous  boxers  as 


Muhammed  Ali.  Jack  Dempsey.  Max  Baer, 
George  Foreman,  Bobo  Olson  and  Ezra 
Charles. 

Reality  House,  in  deciding  to  give  CYO  a 
90-day  option  to  explore  possible  ways  of 
running  the  site,  stressed  that  their  goal  is  to 
use  the  gym  for  youth  athletics  in  a  way  that 
will  be  a  suitable  memorial  for  Billy 
Newman . 

Buy  CYO,  while  agreeing  to  look  into 
potential  uses  for  the  space,  has  made  no 
commitment  to  the  site. 


GREG'S 

CLEANING 

SERVICE 


House  &  Office  Cleaning 
Reasonable  Rates 
885-9555,  x  150 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  &  non  smoking) 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  forslnglewomen 

forsinglemen 
for  parent  with  onechild 

All  for 
$325  -375  per  Month 

or  $100  per  Week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 


Professor  Humbug 

SERMON  # 


^     &  Company 


333  KEARNY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  C  A  JMIOH  • 


PHONE 


415/788-6:188 


PROGRESS  DEMANDS  PERSISTENCE:     Personal  Promotion  whether  financial  -   fiscal  or  fisical?? 

r 

physical,    depends  on  your  own  Personal  Persuasion.     By  YOURSELF  OR  WITH  SOMEBODY 

YOU  NEED  TO  FEEL  CONFIDENT  AND  SECURE;      SAFELY  SERENE  despite  difficulties. 

You  can  have  NEW  AWARENESS  of  yourself  and  your  prospects  by  haveing  a  cordial  conversation 
with  PROFESSOR    (BOYD)    HUMBUG   .      He  knows  how  to  GET  OFF  THE  GROUND  AND  GROW  WINGS ! 

CONFAB  OR  CONSULTATION* SYMPATHY  OR  COMPASSION  IT  DEFINETLY  IS  CONFIDENTIAL 


WITH  HELP  YOU  CAN 

MIND  YOUR  OWN 


Business  ^ 

:ALL  788^388'\j^FRE  E 


CLIENTS  ADS  ARE  FREE  t 


TAKE  THIS  OR  CALL 


^'-^  SAYS 

This  is  really  me ^ 


$1  A  minute      private  persow'lL  productive 

INTERVIEW 

WORTH  OF 


$20 

Coupon 


COUNSEL 

BUSiNi::sS  Office 

333  Kcamy  #  602 
S-F..  CA  04108 


QHE  minute 


BUY   IT  AND  BEAT  IT 
WE'VE  GOT  DAMN  GOOD  DRUMS 
DRUMLAND,    232  Jones  St,  SF.CA 
Can't  Beat  Our  Phone  441-DRUM 


STAM'S   SHOE  REPAIR 
Quality  -  Service  -  Courtesy 
463  Ellis  St.  928-7329 
San  Francisco,   Calif.  94102 


CAN   YOU  HELP? 


Donations-Any  edible  treats 
to  help  brighten  up  their  day 
No. of   MARKET  SENIOR  SERV.CTR. 
291   EDDY  ST.  441-9850 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


The  Times'  monthly  calendar 
of  free  and  low-cost  events 
welcomes  listings  from  read- 
ers. Please  submit  information 
concerning  future  events  by 
the  15th  of  the  month. 

Special  Events 
June  3 

Jazz-Blues  Benefit:  for  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition.  Ba- 
jones.  1062  Valencia  Street.  4:00 
pm  to  10:00  pm.  Featuring  Joe 
Henderson,  Maxine  Howard,  and 
Bishop  Norman  Williams.  $5.00 
donation  requested. 

June  5 

Election  Day:  VOTE! 

S.F.  Legislative  Forum:  "What's 

Happening   to   Medi-Cal?",  330 

Ellis  Street,  Rm.  618,  10:00  am. 

Free. 

June  7 

Festival  of  Performing  Arts:  Jimmy 
Price  Big  Band  plus  special  guests. 
Golden  Gate  Park  Bandshell,  1:00 
pm  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 
Film:  "The  Man  Who  Knew  Too 
Much •  ■ ,  early  (1 934)  Hitchcock. 
12:00  noon,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

Reading:  "The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Ecstasy"  by  James  Broughton. 
7:30  pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

June  12 

Public  Hearing:  Health  Committee 
of  Board  of  Supervisors  hears 
controversy  over  contract  to  S.F. 
Medical  Center  Outpatient,  Inc.,  a 
contractor  accused  of  cutting  back 
Tenderloin  services  while  increas- 
ing staff  salaries.  City  Hall,  Rm 

226,  2:00  pm. 
June  14 

Festival     of     Performing  Arts: 

George  Grim  and  Joe  Yamamoto. 
guitar  &  violin  fuse  ethnic,  tra- 
ditional, and  contemporary  music. 
Also  the  Moe-Moea  Polynesian 
Folk  Ensemble,  ethnic  dance. 
Golden  Gate  Park  Bandshell,  1:00 
pm  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 
Folk  Music:  Carol  Riviera  & 
Friends,  country  music.  7:00  pm, 
Lurie  Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 
Lecture:  "Being  Curious  and 
Finding  Out:  Medieval  Books  and 
Binding  Structures"  by  Michael 
Gullick.  Red  Gull  Press.  England. 
7:00  pm.  Commission  Room.  Main 
Library.  Free. 

Film:  "The  Fall  of  the  T  Hotel." 
the  story  of  the  struggle  and  loss  of 
a  Filipino  residence  to  urban 
renewal  in  San  Francisco.  12:00 
noon.  Lurie  Room,  Main  Library. 
Free. 


Planning  Commission  Hearing  on 

North  of  Market  Zoning  Plan,  City 
Hall,  Rm.  282,  2:00  pm. 

June  15 

Gray  Panthers  Peace  Comm.:  50 
Fell  Street.  10:00  am.  Free. 
Panel    Discussion    on  Housing: 

panel  members  Senator  Milton 
Marks.  Ricardo  Hernandez,  Direc- 
tor of  S.F.  Rent  Control  Board,  and 
Marie  Jobling,  organizer  for  the 
S.F.  Housing  and  Tenant's 
Council.  Question  and  answer 
period  following.  10:00  am,  New 
College  of  California  School  of  Law, 
50  Fell  Street,  Rm.  2A.  Use 
driveway  entrance.  For  further 
info,  contact  Mollie  Gonick  at 
552-8800. 

Reception:  honoring  Filipino  ar- 
tists, writers  and  performers.  12:00 
noon,  Commission  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

June  16 

Film:  "Against  A  Crooked  Sky" 
starring  Richard  Boone.  Captioned 
for  the  hearing  impaired.  10:00  am, 
Lurie  Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 
Lecture:  "The  Three  Battles  of 
Warsaw"  by  George  J.  Lerski.  7:00 
pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main  Library. 
Free. 

June  20 

Film:  ages  3-5;  "Country  Mouse 
and  City  Mouse,"  "Make  Way  for 
Ducklings."  "The  Mole  and  the 
Egg."  and  "Swimmy".  10:00  & 
11:00  am,  Children's  Room,  Main 
Library.  Groups  call  to  register 
558-3510.  Free. 

Film:  ages  6  and  up;  "My  Mother 
Was  Never  a  Kid,"  and  "Arrow  to 
the  Sun."  2:30  pm,  Children's 
Room,  Main  Library.  Groups  call  to 
register  558-3510.  Free. 

June  21 

Film:  "The  Thirty-Nine  Steps" 
early  (1935)  Hitchcock,  12:00  noon, 
Lurie  Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 
Coalition  for  Medicare:  220  Golden 
•Gate  Avenue  (Y.M.C.A.),  10:30 
am.  Inquire  at  desk  for  location  of 
room.  Free. 

Festival  of  Performing  Arts:  Jason 
Serinus,  Whistler  Extraordinaire, 
and  Swingshift,  Jazz  quartet. 
Golden  Gate  Park  Bandstand,  1:00 
pm  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 

June  23 

Film:  "Blacks  in  Baseball"  is 
featured  topic  of  film  program 
showing  "Only  the  Ball  Was 
White,"  a  history  of  the  black 
baseball  leagues,  to  be  followed  by 
"The  Story  of  Jackie  Robinson." 
Western  Addition  Library,  2:30 
pm.  For  further  info  call  346-9531. 
Free. 


June  23 

Give    Peace   A    Dance  (athon): 

Sponsored  by  a  coalition  of 
anti-nuclear  and  non-intervention 
groups.  Fort  Mason,  Pier  2,  Noon 
to  Midnight.  Featuring  Bonnie 
Hayes  &  Wild  Combo.  The  Looters 
Permanent  Wave,  Betachanga.  OJ 
Ekemode  &  Ashiko.  Also  guests 
and  celebrities.  For  further  info 
call  552-8800. 
June  26 

Gray  Panthers:  General  meeting, 
50  Fell  Street,  11:30  am  to  1:30  pm. 

June  27 

Animals  In  The  Library:  Meet 
Blueberry  the  Golden  Retriever,  a 
turtle,  hamster  and  other  animals. 
Learn  about  pet  care  from  the 
S.P.C.A.  For  ages  5  and  up.  2:30 
pm.  Children's  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

June  28 

Film:  "The  Lady  Vanishes,"  early 
Hitchcock.  12:00  noon,  Lurie 
Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 
Folk  Music:  Charles  and  Quintis, 
country  music.  7:00  pm,  Lurie 
Room,  Main  Library,  Free. 
Festival  of  Performing  Arts: 
Jazzmin,  vocal  harmonies  of  jazz 
standards  and  Senior  Variety  Show 
with  Mary  Davis.  Golden  Gate  Park 
Bandshell,  1:00  pm  to  3:00  pm. 
Free. 

July  1 

Benefit  Song  Festival:  Glide 
Church,  330  Ellis  Street,  3:00  pm  to 
5:00  pm.  Featuring  the  world 
famous  Glide  Ensemble  and 
Lighthouse  Singers  of  Marin. 
Tickets  in  advance  $5.00;  at  the 
door  $6.00;  children  under  12 
$2.00.  For  further  information,  call 
Sherry  at  771-6300. 


WEEKLY  EVENTS 
Monday 

Drawing  and  Painting  Workshop, 


Tuesday 

Silkscreening  Workshop,  Hospita- 
lity House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-9 
p.m.  Free. 

Zoning  and  Development  Com- 
mittee meeting.  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy 
Street,  10  a.m.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Tenderloin    Writers'  Workshop 

Hospitality  House,  146  Leaven- 
worth, 7  p.m.  Free. 

Tenants  Task  Force  meeting.  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  295 
Eddy  Street,  10:00  am.  Free. 

Third  Wednesday  of  the  month, 
NOMPC  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, 1:00  pm,  259  Hyde  Street. 
Public  invited.  Free. 

Thursday 

Silkscreening  Workshop,  Hospita- 
lity House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-9 
p.m.  Free. 

Friday 

Tea  Dance  with  live  band,  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel,  Main  and  Market 
Streets,  1  p.m.  Free. 

Pottery  Workshop,  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-9  p.m. 
Free. 

European  Dance  Music  with  Karl 
Leberhz  and  his  band,  Rathskeller, 
600  Turk  Street,  9  p.m.  $3.00. 

Saturday 

Infant/Toddler  Lap  SM.  A  story 
time  for  infants  age  3.  Share  nur- 
sery rhymes,  games,  simple  stories 
and  poetry  with  your  young  child 
Call  558-3510  to  register.  Main 
library,  children's  room,  10  a  m 
Free. 


Hospitality   House,  146 
worth.  7-9  p.m.  Free. 

Homeless  Caucus  meeting.  North 

of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  295 
Eddy  Street.  3  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday 

Every  1st  and  3rd  Tuesday,  6:30  to 
8:30  pm.  Polk  Stree*  Town  Hall, 
1751  Sacramento,  working  on 
youth  problems  in  the  Tenderloin 
and  Polk  Gulch.  Public  invited. 
Free. 

Every  2nd  Tuesday,  5:30  pm,  Cad- 
illac Hotel  Mezzanine,  NOMPC 
Parks  &  Beautification  Committee 
meetjng.  Public  invited.  Free. 

Seniors    Exercise    Class,     ' "  No 

Sweat,"  North  of  Market  Senior 
Center,  333  Turk  Street.  2-3  p.m. 
Free. 


Leaven-  European  Dance  Music,  9  p.m.  See 
Friday. 


Organ  Concert,  Palace  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Lincoln  Park,  4pm 
$2.00,  Youth/Seniors:  50  cents. 

Sunday 

Celebration,  Glide  Church  330 
Ellis  Street,  9  and  11  a.m.  Free. 

Organ  Concert,  4  p.m.  See  Satur- 
day. 

MONTHLY  EVENTS 

City  Museums  are  free  on  the  first 

Wednesday  of  each  month.  De- 
Young,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Asian  Art  Museum. 
10  a.m. -5  p.m. 


HEN  NAM 
FAST  FOOD 
RESTAURANT 


GRAND  OPENING  MAY  26 


•  Roast  Barbequed  Pork  &  Poultry 
•  Chinese  Food 
20%  discount  for  customers 
during  first  15  days 
Effective  May  26  Through  June  9 
Refreshments  (Dim-Sum)  6  AM  to  10  AM 
•  Full  Menu  10  AM  to  8:30  PM 

HOURS: 
6:00  AM  to  8:30  PM 
7DAYS  A  WEEK 
431-435  Jones  Street 
(415)673-3163 


rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $160  per  month  rent 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 


-DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST- 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  REPAIRED 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS. 

NOTICE   UNION  MEMBERS 

COVFRir  IfKDER  YOUR  UKI OV 

DENTAl  PUN;  SIKPIV  BRIKC 

IN  TM£  FORMS  FURKlSHlid 

BY  YOlfB  EMPLOYER 

NEDl-CAL  ACCEPTED 


^8t 


fRLZ  PARKING 
Mission  at    -tli  Lot  Next,   to  Post  Office. 
O^ia::    Ticket   at    1>T .  Orviir  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


Between  6th  &  7lh  Sts.- 
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Judge  Battle 

continued  from  page  1 

for  the  state  of  California,  has  racked  up  a 
list  of  endorsements  that  look  like  a  who's 
who  in  San  Francisco  politics,  including  the 
Mayor,  eight  members  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors ,  and  Assembly  Speaker  Willie 
Brown. 

McCurdy  says  Wollenberg's  endorsements 
are  a  reflection  of  his  firm  membership  in 
the  elite  political  network  of  the  city  and  says 
his  own  few  endorsements  —  from  the 
Affordable  Housing  Alliance,  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  and  the  San 
Francisco  Tenants  Union  —  mean  more. 

Before  being  appointed  to  the  bench  in  1970, 
WoUenberg  served  in  the  San  Francisco 
district  attorney's  office.  As  a  judge, 
WoUenberg  developed  a  reputation  for 
toughness  and  was  known  to  pack  a  pistol 
under  his  judicial  robes. 

But  McCurdy  says  WoUenberg  is  more  than 
just  tough  and  uses  words  like  "abrasive," 
"sexist,"  "moody,"  and  "rude"  to  describe 
him.  "He  yeUs  at  lawyers  and  is  rude  to 
witnesses  and  has  no  sensitivity  to  victims. 
He  generates  a  lot  of  antipathy.  He's  a  bad 
judge ,  a  disgrace  and  he  shouldn ' t  be 
there." 


Albert  WoUenberg 

'Fair  and  Impartial' 

To  back  up  these  charges,  McCurdy  points 
to  a  1977  evaluation  by  the  San  Francisco 
Bar  Association  which  he  says  rated 
WoUenberg  the  lowest  of  any  judge  in 
categories  ranging  from  "sexual,  racial  or 
ethnic  bias"  to  "judicial  temperzunent." 

"It's  easier  to  caU  people  names  than  to  run 
the  other  way,"  counters  WoUenberg,  who 


dismissed  the  results  of  the  '77  survey 
because  few  lawyers  participated.  '  'The 
most  number  of  people  that  said  I  was 
unsatisfactory  was  44  out  of  a  total  of  230. 
It's  a  minutiae." 

WoUenberg  says  that  his  opponent  is  coming 
from  an  ideological  position  that  is  out  of 
keeping  with  an  unbiased  judiciary.  "He's 
stated  his  bias  and  prejudice  at  the  outset. 
Would  that  mean  that  anyone  who  came 
before  him  with  a  different  poUtical 
philosophy  would  not  get  a  fair  break?" 

McCurdy  dismisses  WoUenberg's  claim  of 
being  impartial  and  says  that  in  one 
six-month  period  when  WoUenberg  was 
hearing  civil  cases  that  19  tenant/landlord 
cases  came  before  him  and  he  found  for  the 
landlord  in  every  case. 

McCurdy,  who  represented  welfare  reci- 
pients as  a  "poor  people's  lawyer"  in  Santa 
Cruz  before  moving  to  tenant  law,  says  he 
would  be  fair  but  would  make  decisions 
"based  on  my  concern  that  people  have 
housing,  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  and 
have  food  to  eat." 

WoUenberg  said  he  expects  to  spend  about 
$30,000  on  the  campaign;  McCurdy  says  he 
might  reach  $3,000. 


Critics  Charge  Misuse  of  Mental  Health  Funds 


continued  from  page  1 

According  to  Linda  Wang,  the  administrator 
of  the  Northeast  mental  health  district,  the 
raises  totaUed  between  $27,000  and  $28,000 
and  "physicians  got  the  highest  increases." 
The  Planning  CoaUtion's  Claire  landoU  said 
that  her  analysis  indicates  that  some 
psychiatrists  and  program  directors  received 
$8-$  1 0 ,000  raises  in  their  annual  salaries .  Low 
level  staff  members  received  raises  of  $60  per 
year. 

Wang  also  says,  as  she  told  the  agency 
directors  in  a  March  29  letter,  that  the 
"routine  audit  for  '81-'82  showed  that  (the 
agency)  had  claimed  $21,000  for  leasehold 
improvements  which  were  never  per- 
formed." But  Wang  says  the  city  is  only 
asking  for  $5,000  back  because  of  credits 
given  the  agency  for  other  services 
performed. 

Agency  Program  Director  Stephen  Goldfin- 
ger,  M.P.,  one  of  those  receiving  a  hefty 
raise,  arimits  that  prior  approval  should  have 
been  obtained  for  salary  increases,  but 
argues  that  the  City  is  "over-involved  in 
thosf;  kinds  of  detaUs.  They  ought  to  concern 
ther.iselves  with  broad  policies  and  quaUty 
of  care,  and  leave  front-line  clinical  planning 
to  clinical  personnel." 

Goldfinger  argues  that  the  increases  are  a 
"clinical"  matter  because  city  personnel 
"can  earn  up  to  50  percent  more"  thtm  do 
contract  agency  personnel.  The  result,  he 
says,  is  serious  morale  problems  and  a  need 
to  give  increases  in  order  to  maintain  quality 
services. 

He  further  says  that  he  beUeved  he  had 
informed  the  City  of  the  contract  changes 
during  "informal  conversations"  that  may 
have  occurred  while  walking  across  Civic 
Center  Plaza. 

The  irregularities  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Board  for 
the  northeast  district  by  Tenderloin  resident 
and  mental  health  advocate  Don  Davis. 

"My  reaction  was  that  these  foUis  have 
consciously  violated  this  contract,  "  Davis 
told  the  Times.  '  'They  're  incompetent 
administratively.  They've  got  to  go." 


The  citizen's  board  responded  with  a  letter 
to  the  city  stating  that  it  was  "outraged  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  modifications  were 
carried  out  without  prior  approval"  and 
recommended  that  the  program's  '84-'85 
contract  should  not  be  approved  until  their 
concerns  about  the  program  were  resolved. 

The  neighborhood  board  then  brought  their 
concerns  to  the  city-wide  Mental  Health 
Advisory  Board,  which  voted  unanimously  to 
endorse  the  district  board's  position. 

Despite  the  advisory  board's  recommen- 
dations, city  mental  health  chief  Alan  Leavitt 
told  the  Times  that  he  wiU  recommend  that 
the  contract  be  renewed.  "Their  programs 
are  effective,  they  do  lots  of  work,"  he  said. 
"And  they're  busy  as  heU." 

Community  concerns  are  partly  based  on  the 
opinion  that  three  programs  have  not  been 
providing  the  kind  of  service  needed  by 
Tenderloin  residents  and  has  not  been 
listening  to  the  community  concerning  what 
is  needed. 

Northeast  Advisory  Board  President  Donna 
Rowles  said  that  the  board  has  told  the 
program  that  services  are  needed  after  five, 
but  that  such  evening  services  stiU  are  not 
provided.  She  wants  to  know  why  the 
program  did  not  discuss  what  to  do  with 
their  unexpected  surplus  funds  with  either 
the  city  or  her  board. 

Planning  Coalition  board  member  and 
psychologist,  Barbara  Arms  is  also 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  evening 
services,  as  weU  as  the  lack  of  workers  who 
"go  out  on  the  street  and  address  the  basic 
survival  needs  of  street  people."  Arms 
objects  to  the  current  program's  reliance 
upon  the  "medical  model,"  in  particular 
diagnosis/labelling  and  overuse  of  medica- 
tions. 

"As  a  routine  way  of  dealing  with  people, 
that  isn't  necessary.  They  rely  on  drugs 
more  than  they  need  to,"  Arms  said. 


The  program  is  defended  by  project  director 
Goldfinger,  however.  "The  Tenderloin 
Clinic  produces  almost  twice  as  many  units 
of  service  as  do  City  programs  and  is  clearly 
known  all  over  the  city  for  the  quaUty  of 
services.  If  the  City  says,  here's  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  do  this  with  it,  and  you  do 
it,  and  they  approve  the  quality,  that's  what 
they  should  concentrate  on,  rather  than 
these  kind  of  details." 

Mental  Health  Chief  Leavitt  has  insisted, 
however,  that  "we  want  to  know  when  staff 
get  substantial  raises."  partly  because 
"reimbursement  problems  could  result  with 
the  state"  if  the  city  doesn't  double-check 
what  its  contract  agencies  are  doing.  Leavitt 
told  the  Times  that  discussing  specifics  has 
been  problematic  with  the  program's  board, 
which  he  described  as  "not  an  easy  board  to 
deal  with.  Their  objection  has  been,  'It's  not 
your  business."  " 

Claire  landoU,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Planning  Coalition,  argues  that  the  effect  of 
the  raises  is  that  there  are  fewer  staff  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  mental  health 
services  in  the  Tenderloin  is  rising. 

She  says  the  Planning  Coalition  is  asking  the 
City  to  seek  another,  more  cooperative 
agency  with  which  to  contract  "because  it 
was  corrupt  to  approve  pay  raises  without 
going  through  formal  procedures.  There's  a 
consistency  in  their  behavior  in  doing  things 
covertly  and  there's  no  enforcement 
mechanism.  Obviously  they  don't  believe  in 
the  rules.  How  can  they  be  trusted  to  follow 
them?" 

The  two  citizen  advisory  boards  have  a 
meeting  set  for  early  June  between  their 
executive  committees  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  contract  agency  to  attempt 
to  resolve  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
pay  raises.  Mental  Health  Advisory  Board 
Director  Sally  Green  indicated  that,  at  a 
minimum,  the  advisory  boards  will  probably 
insist  upon  an  explanation  of  why  approval 
was  not  obtained  and  a  promise  to  operate 
differently  in  the  future. 


